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Art. IX. — Observations on the E:rpediencif of opening a Second 
Port in China, addressed to the President and Select Com- 
mittee of Supracarffoes for th4 management of the Affairs 
of the Honourable East India Compahtf in Chiiia, by Samuel 
]3all, Esq., Inspector of Teas. 



Introduction. 

The following Memoir, bearing date the 2nd July, 1810, was written 
on the occasion of Lord Amherst's Embassy to Fekin. A few 
copies were printed at tlie Company's press at Macao, early in the 
year 1817, for private circulation only, and were very sparingly 
distributed, so that this memoir has now become scarce, and not to 
be found, except in a few public and private libraries. The publi- 
cation of it, therefore, at the present moment, when our relations 
with China are exciting an intense interest, seems highly desirable. 
The time is now come wlien we are called upon to decide what new 
privileges wc have to demand of the Chinese : and since a more un- 
restricted intercourse with that country is looked for, it becomes an 
object of the first importance to ascertain at what Ports these pri- 
vileges may be best obtained ; for on that decision the future interests 
of the trade depend. It will be found that this memoir enters upon 
that subject with a minuteness of detail and fulness of illustration, 
not even attempted in any other publication. And though the prin- 
ciples laid down and course of arguments employed, may seem ex- 
clusively confined to the state of the trade under the control of the 
East India Company, yet they will be found, in fact, equally appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the trade at the present moment, and 
to contain matter eminently worthy of the attention of the public. 
It has been deemed advisable not to alter the original text, but to 
add a few notes, marked thus fCl", where any change of circum- 
stances in tlie trade, or matter furnished by more recent information, 
seemed to render such observations necessary. For greater ease of 
reference, the Chinese names of places have been altered and adapted 
to the orthography of Arrows mith's map. — Edit. 



The importance of opening a second port in China, as connected 
with tlie Company's interests, has escaped the attention of few per- 
sons who have given the least consideration to our connections with 
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that country. Unfurtuiiutcly, however, there exists su much diver- 
sity uf opiuion as to which port wouhl be tiie most favourable, thut 
we arc involved nearly in the same doubt and perplexity, as if no- 
thing had been written upon the subject. Some have fixed on Amoy j 
others on Ning-po ; some on Shang-hay-hicn, in Kiang-iian ; some 
on Chusan, and Formosa; and some even on Cochiu-Cliiua. It is 
to be regretted, that none of the advocates for tliose ports have 
stated their reasons of preference more at large ; nor is it easy to 
perceive upon what principles tliey are grounded. If they be tried 
by the first great rule in conunercc, viz., to choose the point where 
we are best enabled to buy the clieapest and sell the dearest, none 
will appear to have much weight. ' 

Tea may be considered as the only valuable branch of our trade, 
and all our imports are subservient to the purchase of tliis article. 
Let it be remembered, that scarcely a single article of the Company's 
imports, except cotton, would ever be brought to China, but for the 
purchase of tea*. It therefore appears probable, even without any 
examination, that the port to Which the teas can be sent at the least 
expense must be the best situation for the Company's trade. 

If the trade were perfectly unrestrained, no inquiry would be 
necessary } but since it is diverted from its natural course by the 
arbitrary regulations of the Chinese Government, if we seek any ame- 
liorationt We must endeavour to determine what the natural channels 
would be, provided the trade were left free. 

Many preliminary objects must therefore be discussed before we 
can arrive at any solid conclusions upon this subject. We must first 
determine : — Which are the great rivers of the em)>ire ; through 
what provinces they flow ; where they disembogue into the seaj how 
they are connected with other smaller rivers; and whether, and where 
they form a junction ; — what are the most populous districts ; — what 
cities or towns are principally connected with the consumption of 
our imports ; and which arc the seats of the growth and ntauufac- 
turc of the goods we export. 

When we have determined the relative importance of these, we 
shall then be enabled to ascertain whicli port will be the most favour- 
able for the trade. 

The present inquiry will therefore be coiKhieted upon these prin- 
ciples } and I think I shall be enabled to (inive, that Canton is, of 
all other ports, the most unfavourable for the trade ; and that a p.irt 

^S" * Tliis obsorvaliou, tluniijli true at timl |)uiii)it, iim.st now )>o iccci i od 
Willi some nllowaucc— See A|i|)ciuli.\ IC for losi oa biili.sli iinimrts, wliicli, in 
1S14-1&, uuioautcd to talcs 247,112, or U2,3/0/. 
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hitherto unknown, or nnnamctl, thnt of Fu-chcw-fu, In the province 
of Fo-kicn, in the immediate vicinity of the tea country, is the most 
favourable. 

The two great rivers in this vast empire ore the Yang-tse-kiang» 
and the Yellow River. 

The Yang-tsc-kiang is the finest and most navigable river In all 
China. It flows from west to cast through the provinces of Se-tchuen 
and Ilou-quang, and skirting the northern part of the province of 
Kiang-see, disembogues into the sea in Kiang-nan. These provinces 
are the central, and liave, in all ages, been the most celebrated and 
populous provinces in the empire'. 

The Yellow River, though large, is not very navigable. This 
river also bends its course from west to east, and disembogues itself 
into the sea in the province of Kiang-nan, though it can scarcely be 
said to enter China until it divides the two provinces of Shen-see 
and Shan-sec*. 

In the same part of the empire, (the province of Kiang-nan,) 
where these two rivers disembogue into the sea, is also found that 
stupendous work, the Grand Canal. It extends from the city of 
Ilang-chew-fu, situated on the borders of the two provinces of Tche- 
kiang and Kiang-nan, in an irregular line of 500 miles to the north- 
ward, through the populous provinces of Kiang-nan and Shan-tung j 
and forming a junction with the Ouey-ho, or Eu-ho, and the Pei-ho, 
thus unites the two provinces of Kiang-nan and Tche-kiang, with the 
imperial city of Pekin, the present capital of the empire. 

Upon inquiry, I find that the direct inland communication be- 
tween the southern provinces of the empire, and the celebrated city 
of Su-chew-fu, the capital of the eastern division of Kiang-nan, is 
not by the Yang-tse-kiang* ; but in that tract pursued by the em- 
bassy under Lord Macartney, by the city of Hang-chew-fu, where 
the Grand Canal terminates, and along the rivers Tcheng-tang-kiang, 
K»n-kinng, and Pc-kiang, in the provinces of Tche-kiang, Kiang-sco, 
and Quang-tong. 

Thus, as the great river, the Yang-tse-kiang, running through 
the centre of the empire, connects its western and eastern extremi- 
ties in the province of Kiang-nan ; so also do the Yellow River and 
the Grand Canal unite this province with the city of Pekin, the 
capital of the empire, and the provinces of the north. The Tcheng- 

' Sec Appcntlix A. ' See Appendix B. 

ff^ * Tlio reason is — llic route by this river is inoro tedious and nnccrljiin 
hi llio present state of >iavifl;alion in Cliina. See Sir O, T. Stauktom's Notes 
on the Pmbasmj to Pekin, !«««, pp. 273, 274. 
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tang-kiang, which flows past the city of Ilang-chcw-fu, connects this 
province again with the rivers of Tche-kiang, Kiang-sec, Quang-tong, 
and Fu-kien, thus forming a grand coniniunicatiou with all the great 
rivers and canals of the empire ; and uniting in the eastern division 
of the province of Kiang-nau, the northern and southern, as well as 
the western and eastern extremities of the empire : a circumstance 
which lias, in all ages, rendered this particular district eminently 
populous and commercial. No less than five cities of the first order 
— among which are the celebrated ones of Su-chew-fu and Ilang- 
chew-fu — are seated on the banks of that ])art of the Grand Canal 
which lies between the basin at Ilang-chcvv-fu, and its junction with 
the Yang-tse-kiang, a distance of only 200 miles ; besides Nankin 
the ancient capital of the empire, the cities of Song-kiang-fu, and 
Heu-chew-fu, and innumerable towns and hamlets in its immediate 
vicinity. 

The population of China was estimated in the year 1777', by the 
Pfcre Amiot, not to be overrated at 200,000,000. The amount fur- 
nished by the Pbrc Allcrstain, in the same memoir, is reckoned fur 
the several provinces as follows : — 



Pc-lche-lco 15,000,00)) 

Shen-soo 7,000,000 

Shan-SCO 10,000,001) 

Sluui-tuiig 25,000,000 

Kiang-imii ......... 40,000,000 

Tche-kiang 16,000,000 

Fo-kien 8,000,000 



Ho-naii 10,000,000 

Ifou-qiiang 17,000,000 

So-tchuou 3,000,000 

Qiicy-chcw ;i,000,000 

Kansoii 7,000,000 

Yini-iian 2,0)M),000 

Qimng-sec 4,000,000 



Kiang-seo ......... 11,000,000 | Quang-tong 7,000,000 

Total, 197 Millions. 
Thus the population of the province of Kiang-nan exceeds that 
of any other in China ; whilst that of the provinces with which it 
has a complete water comiiiunication, perfectly uninterrupted, and 
unimpeded by mountains or land jouruics', would amount, including 
Kiang-nan itself, to sevcn-tciiths of the wliole population of the 
empire ; and whatever diversity of opinion there may be respecting 
the whole population of China, all are agreed, that these provinces 
have had a vast superiority in relative population at all periods". 

' Date of Menioiro. See i\rcmo'>fes <les CItinois, tarn. «!, i>. 275. 

' The |)rovinces above alhiileil to aic Kiang-seo, Ifo-nan, Ilon-qnang, So- 
(chiicn, and Qucy-chow, nil Avilliiu thu inthuMice of the Yang-t.so-kiang; and 
thoso of Pc-tchc-lcp, Sh.au-tnng, and Tcho-kiang, connected with tlic navigation 
of the Grand Canal. 

' Tho provinces of Kau-sop, Shonson and Slian-soo, arc not inrliidcd in the 
ahovo scvcn-lcnths of the population, because I have no accurate infoinialion of 
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The priricipal plates knowii to the tiierchattts bt Canton^ as the 
great marts of trade, whence ISuropcah commodities arc dilTascd over 
the empire, are the cities of Su-che\v-fU, in the ptovihce i>f Kiaug-> 
tian ; IIang-chew-fu> in the province of Tche-kiang j Ytt-ehang-faj 
or Ilan-ked, the capital of the northern division of the Hotl-quang ; 
Chang-cha-fuj the capital of the southern division of the same pro- 
vince; Nang-chang-ftij the capital of Kiang-see; and Canton, the 
capital of Qilang-tong. 

The most celebrated of these are Su-ehew-fu, in Kittng-iian ; 
llang-chew-fu, in Tche-kiang; and Ilan-keu, or Vu-chang-fu, in 
IloU-qUang'. The Other places, and those indeed of the first impor- 
tance to our trade, are the dlsttictd in which the green ahd black 
teas ate produced; the one situated in the UeiglibouHiood to the 
west of "VVhey-chew-fu, in the province of Kiang-lian j and the other 
in the mountains of Vu-ye, situated towards the N. W. part of tlie 
province of Fo-kien. 

Now the distance from the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, or from 
the city of Hang-chew-fu, is less to any of these places than from 
Canton to the same places. The navigation from Canton, through 
the provinces of Kiang-sce and Ilou-quang, is impeded by a chain of 
mountains that divides these provinces from that of Qiiang-tong 
(Canton), at the passes of Siao-moey-lin, and Ta-moey-lin, the for- 
mer m Itou-quang, and the latter in Kiang-see. In the route to 
Ilang-chew-fu, it is impeded a second time, by a short land journey 
at Yu-shan, on the borders of Kiang-see and Tche-kiang. A second 
land journey must also be performed into the black tea districts, at 
the Passes of Fun-shuey-kuon, and Tong-mu-kuon, where a lofty 
chain of mountains separates this province from the adjacent one of 
Kiang-see. The rivers in Kiang-see and Hou-quang have torrents 
which add somewhat to the expense of the navigation : — the boats 
which navigate these rivers, and that of the Tcheng-tang-kiang, in 
Tche-kiang, arc small ; those of Kiang-sce, seldom carry more than 
seventy or eighty chests of tea; the goods arc transhipped four or 
five times on their passage, and the navigation is tedious. But on 
that part of the Grand Canal, which lies between the city of Hang- 
chew-fu, and the river Yang-tse-kiang, Mr, Barrow speaks of having 
seen vessels of 200 tons; and Du Ilalde Says the biggest barks 

the inland navigalioii to ami fiom these provinces. It is clear, however, from 
tlioir being nortlicni ones, thoy olight to be added. For the sanio reason, I 
have not included tlic jn-ovincc of Yiiii-nan, Ihongli the nictils nlid other (iro- 
duclioua of this province arc principally couvcyod down the Yang-tsc-kinng. 
> See Appeudix C. V, E. 
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ill the binpire tibVigate the Yang-tse-kiatig, &s high tia Ilaa-kcu, or 
Vu-chang-fu. 

Thus it appears that the cities or towns principally connected 
with the foreign trade are all within the influence of the Yang-tsc- 
kiang and tlie Grand Canal ; except tliose of Quangtong, Quatig- 
see, and Fo-kieu ; and that even tlie tea districts in this latter 
province are considerably nearer that river and the Grand Caual 
than to Canton : — also, that the facilities of commuuicatton with any 
of these cities or towns, by means of the Yang-tse-kiang and the 
Grand ,Caual are greater, and the navigation better, than from 
Canton to the same places. 

The Company's imports into China consist of cotton, woollens, 
leadi iron, and tin. The ex[)orts of black and green tea, raw silk, 
and nankeens. 

The Bombay cotton, is at present entirely manufactured, and 
principally consiimed in the two provinces of Quang-tung and Quaug- 
Bee. The Bengal cotton is partly consumed in the same provinces ; 
but principally scht to Fo-kien, where it is manufactured and cou- 
Bunied. 

By the accounts in the Appendix 6 it appears that the greatest 
(Quantity of woollens is sent to the two principal marts of coni- 
hiercc before described, viz. llan-keu, in llou-quang, and llang- 
fchew-fu, in Tche-kiang ; and that the whole quantity, except sucli 
part as is intended for the consumption of Quangtong, Quang-sce, 
and Fo-Kien, is sent to the before- mentioned provinces of Ilou-quang, 
Kiang-see, Kiang-nau, and Tchc-kiangi all within the influence of 
the great river, the Yang-tse-kiang, and the Grand Caual, or to the 
provinces north of these. Consequently, the river^ Yang-tse-kiang, 
or the city of Hang-chew-fu, would be more favourable situations than 
Canton for the diffusion of the woollens over the Empire, except such 
as are intended for the immediate consumption of the two provinces 
of Quang-tong and Quang-sce. 

The lead is chiefly consumed at Canton, this being an article 
that will not bear the expense of transport. A small quantity is sent 
annually to the green tea districts, but none to Fo-kien ; the people 
of this province purchase their lead at llan-keu, and the expense of 
carriage being about one-half of that from Canton, is the reason 
why this lead is preferred. 

Tin is also principally consumed at Canton; a small quantity, 
however, is also annually sent to the grccu tea districts. Iron will 
not bear the expense of transport, and is therefore consumed at 
Canton. 
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Now supposing the trade with China to be rendered a free trade, 
it would probably settle itself into five ports, or divisions, viz. one in 
the Gulph of Pc-tche-lee; a second, at the mouth of the river Yang- 
tse-kiang, in Kiang-nan ; a third, at Ilang-chew-fu, in Tehe-kiang ; 
a fourth, at Fu-chew-fu, in Fo-kien ; and a fifth, at Canton. The 
quantity and amount of Company's imports actually consumed in 
the itrcscnt state of the trade, in each of these divisions, and the 
quantity and amount of exports that could be most conveniently 
shipped from the same places, are as follows : 



IMPORTS'. 




Districts. 


Quantity 

of 
Woollens. 


Amount of 
Fftlcsat 
Cnnlon. 


Pc-lclic-lcc 

Yong-tse-kiang, 

Ilang-chew-fu,.. 
Fo-kirn* 


nnc-nintli 
Uiree-fiftlis 

one-ninlli 


270,052 
l,'l«n,03C 

270,552 




Ditto Cotton 


"" I 


1,051,70« 


Ditto Lead and Iron ) 


Talcs 

Add S. Long Ells, and other 1 

Woollens luiaccouuted for / 


.t,0«0,848 
171,6.32 


Talcs, 


3,252,480 



EXPORTS. 



Qrccn Tct, Raw Silk, and 1 
Nankeens / 

Black Tea, consisting of 1 
two-tliirdsof the exports' J 



Tales, 



Amount of 

Ptircliascs nt 

Canton. 



1,759,023 
3,702,600 



S,52 1,083 



Thus it appears that the port of Canton is not naturally con- 
necled with any part of the export trade, and is useful merely for 
the consumption of imports suited to this province and that of 
Quang-sce. If so large a proportion of woollens as one-sixtli, and im- 
ports generally are consumed in these two provinces, it arises merely 
from this principle — that whatever port is rendered the general 
emporium of the trade, there will there exist a greater consumption 
of foreign imports, compared with its population, than in any other 
part of the Empire. 

' Imports for season 1811-15. Sec Ajipcndi.K K. 

* The woollens nnnuiilly sent to Fo-kicn have been added to llang-clicw. 
I'll, the <|iinnlity being small. 
° Sec Ajipcndix L. 
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A port in the Gulph of Pe-tche-lee could only be favourable for 
the nitrodiictioa of articles suited to the ooiisuiiiptioii of the three 
provinces of Pe-tche-lee, Shan-see, and Shan-tuiig. 

The city of Hang-chew-fu is the most favourable situation for 
the exportation of the green teas, raw silk, and nankeens, and is also 
a good situation for the introduction of goods for general consump- 
tion. 

But the two most natural and best ports in the empire are the 
Yang-tse-kiang, which carries off three-fifths of the woollens, and 
the province of Fo-kien, which produces two-thirds of the exports. ' 
Thus, so far as population, wealth, actual consumption, and easy 
transport of goods are concerned, a port in the Eastern division of 
the province of Kiang-nan, at that point where the river Yang-tse- 
kiang cuts the Grand Canal, is the best geographical situation fur 
the introduction of all goods suited to general consumption ; and 
might, perhaps, be the most favourable one for the trade, but for 
the bulk and great expense of transporting the black tea out of the 
province of Fo-kien'. 

Fo-KiEN is divided from the adjacent provinces by a chain of 
mountains that renders the transport of goods exceedingly expen- 
sive*. 

The passes over which the teas are carried into the province of 
Kiang-see, and from thence to Canton, lie to the north of Tsung- 
ngan-hien, where the river Min ceases to be navigable. The expense 
of porterage across these mountains, amounts to one tale, two mace, 
five candureens per pecul' ; which is more than one-third of the 
whole carriage ; though this pass is not one-seventh of the whole 
distance, nor the time occupied one-fifth of the whole time necessary 
for the transport of the teas to Canton. Such is the expense of this 

I It is (loiiblful wlicllier tlio rivers Yaiig-lsc-kiaiig ami Tchnig-tiuig-kiaiig 
orcocucssiblo to shixts of heavy burthen. In lliat case llio jiort of bliuiig-liay-liU'ii, 
ruooiiiiiiciuled by Mr. Tigoii, bi-uomos oxcociUiigly norlby of altciitioii. This 
port, on account of ita central isilnalion botwCLMi Ibc In o citicM uf Uii-cbow-fu ami 
Ilaug-chcw-fu, ami its proximity to tbc Yaug-tsc-kiang, certainly combines 
uiauy advantages*. Sec Appcmlix T. 

• See Apiicudix M. and N. 

* See ApjKindix Q b. 



^(^ * The emporimn of Sliang-liay-liion lias since been visited by Mr. 
Iiiiidsivy. IIo considcrH it a liigbly counnoJious port, and ul^servcs tliat " ttic 
advantages wbicli foroignci'8, especially l''ngliNli, would di'rivo fVom llio libcity 
to trade to tliia iK)rt, would be incalculable." Bco furllicr obscrvalions in nolo 
to Appendix T. 
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land jonrncy, which is the usual ronte for conveying the tea to the 
other provinces. Nor can the teas be moved out of this province, 
without incurring an expense of carriage of five tiincs the am<iunt 
necessary for sliipping them from the port of Fu-chew-fu. But the 
greater the expense of crossing tliese mountains, the more necessary 
is a port in Fo-kien. 

I have also reason to think that the porterage across these 
mountains is more expensive on tea than on other articles, owing 
to the inconvenient size of the package. It is more so than either 
silver or lead' ; and it is certain that the woollens are unpacked at 
Canton and repacked into chests, which contain four or five pieces, 
in order to render the package more convenient for carriage*. 

Again, the route by which teas pass out of Fo-kien is considered 
as didicult and expensive, and is not the usual one from the coast 
into Kiaiig-scc' and Tchc-klang. It is, therefore, no doubt dearer. 
Thus a further saving would be made in favour of woollens. 

Until better information, however, be obtained upon these points, 
it would be useless to estimate the expense of transporting goods to 
the principal marts of trade. The advantage, or otherwise, will prin- 
cipally depend upon the navigation up the river Min ; and the 
passage across the mountains. 

The little information I possess upon this subject leads me to 
think that goods can be transported cheaper from Fu-chew-fu to 
Ilang-chew-fu, than from Canton to Hang-chew-fu 5 to Han-keu also 
a trifle less j but to Nan-chang-fu, and the Green Tea Districts, the 
expense would be rather more. 

But even' supposing the expense of transporting woollens from 
Fu-chew-fu to ilang-chcw-fu to be the same as from Canton to 
Hang-chew-fu — which is quite improbable, — still the bulk of the 
woollens is so small, compared with that of the black teas, that the 

' The expense of traiipporl between llo-koii, in the province of Kiang-sce, 
and 8ing-tR«M, in Hic nioiinlain of Vu-yc, in Fo-kicu, wliere tlie bhck tea is 
imckcd for the European market, is, 

On silver 133 Camlareons per pccul. 

On lead 70 ditto ditto 

■n-lien carried the wliolc way \>y porters ; but on tea, tiiongli part of tlie carriage 
is by water, it amounts to UiO caudarccns. 

' "Wliat Jias been said of llie woollens not being unpacked, is more particu- 
larly applicable to the external covering that envelops each piece of cloth, and 
not to the biilc itself, for it may be said tliat not a single bale of cloth is sent 
inland in its original package. This, however, ns it concerns the confidence 
commercially reposed in the company, is the same. 

' See Appendix O and 1'. 
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whole amount of duties and carriage of even five-sixths of the wool- 
lens would not amount to so much as the carriage of tea from the 
Yu-ye nionntains to the city of Ilang-chcw-fu, which is only half the 
distance ; and Hang-chew-fu is the nearest port to the Tea Districts, 
out of the province of Fo-kien. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that any reduction can be 
effected in the transport duties. The Chinese arc unlikely to grant 
privileges to foreigners, which necessarily entail a loss on themselves ; 
and if no saving be made in the duties, then the carriage of the same 
quantity of woollens (five-sixths) would not amount to one-third of 
the carriage of tea from Fo-kien*. 

Again, the tea trade, though ostensibly a trade of barter, may 
really be considered a trade in cash. The advances made to the 
tea-men are in dollars, and not in long-cUs ; and the balance, though 
paid in long-cUs, is converted as soon as possible into dollars, and 
sent to Fo-kien. Thus, at any rate, so far as the province of Fo-kien 
is concerned, from the early advances until the final returns of the 
tea, the trade Is a complete cash transaction. 

But if the tea-men sell their woollens for cash, how much more 
advantageous must it be to the Company to do the same* ; and by 
sailing to Fo-kien with their dollars, save the expense of transjiort 
on tea ; and still more certainly advantageous would it be to carry 
Buch dollars as we import ourselves, or procure by bills, and these 
amount to no less than one-third of the exfiorts. 

It is obvious also that these arguments are applicable to any 
part from which the tea-men are supposed to carry dollars to Fo- 
kien, whether it be from Canton, the Yang-tse-kiang, or tlu> Gulph 
of Pe-tche-lee. 

That, in an open trade, our ships would resort to Fo-kien carry- 
ing dollars, to prevent the inland transport of so bulky an article as 
tea, cannot be doubted ; and since this is the natural state of the 
trade, in an open and unrestrained intercourse with China, it is what 
under any circumstances is much to be desired. 

I'i:fUI.H. T. M. TALKS. 

1 Long-ells, rive-si.\tli.<<, 11I,!)0(», at 5 per pecul, 04,500 

Bioad <ilotli, fivo-si.\tlis, l,20(», at 7 5 9,000 

Camlets, throe-fourths, 3,000, at 7 2C,I00 



Total 120,COO 



niack tea, say reculs 1&0,0(H», at 2 11 420,000 

' Seo Aiii>ciulix I. 
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Such then is the importance of a port in Fo kien, on account of 
the great expense of crossing the mountains in that province. 

But, witli respect to a port in Kiaiig-nan, the advantages are all 
speculative -, they depend upon nothing which is reducible to figures ; 
they all turn on expected increased consumption of imports, or 
increased price, or both. Thougli as to wliat effect may be produced, 
either on price or consumption, I confess myself utterly ignorant. 
To me it appears a subject in its nature too complex to speculate 
upon, even if we possessed more accurate and extensive information 
than we are ever likely to obtain in our present restrained and 
limited intercourse with this country. 

The only certainty distinctly to be seen is — that as far as popu- 
lation, wealth, actual consumption, and easy transport of goods are 
concerned, a port in tlie Yang-tse-kiang is the most favourable geo- 
graphical situation for the introduction of all articles of general 
consumption. It is there where, probably, the most extensive con- 
sumption and highest prices may be maintained; but what that 
consumption or those prices may be it is impossible to conjecture. 

Botli ports are liighly important to the interests of the Company, 
the one as it affects consumption or imports — the other, production 
or exports ; and each may have its advocates. 

Those who delight to frame magnificent schemes of an unlimited 
consumption of our imports, converting at the same time the wool- 
lens', and all other unprofitable articles, into profitable ones, will 
choose a port in Kiang-nan j but those who are unwilling to sacrifice 

> The woollens consist piiuciiially of loiig-clls. The imiiio cost of a picco 
of long-ells, iu England, cxclnsivc of ficight and other charges, may be esti- 
mated dt 2/. IGs. 8({. the piece, -wiiich at (is. IM. the talc, or 5s. (id. the onncc of 
dollars, nmonuts to talcs 6 mace ; so tliat long-cHs, at tales 5 mace per piece, 
and dollars at 5s. (M. the ounce, arc cqnally adrantageons articles of import — 
supposing ueilUcr the Gonijiaiiy nor the Chinese merchants to sustain loss. Hut 
long-ells, from llio year lllll to 1(114, wlicn sold hy the merchant to the shop- 
keeper or draper, at Canton, liavc realized only 7 talcs ilio picco, al'lcr paying 
1 talc 5 mace duly ! thus making the highest mercanlilo price to the inii)ortcr, 
without loss to the purchaser, 5 tales 5 mace per piece. It therefore follows, 
that the value of a piece of long-ells, viz., 21. Ids. Od., or talcs 5 mace, if 
invested in long-ells, would produce 35 per cent, loss in China, than if invested 
iu bullion. 

■ Again, if Ihc prime cost of a piece of long-cUs is tales 5 mace, and the 
Chinese duties 1 tnle 5 mace, long-ells nnist realize 10 laics in the shops at 
Canton, hoforc they can he rondei'cd so advantageous to the Company as silver. 

That long-ells might he converled into a profitable article of import at Can- 
ton, or any other port of trade, can scarcely be doubled. From the year 17!)"> 
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a certain profit to speculative advantages will give the preference to 
the port of Fu-chew-fu. 

I shall therefore now show the beneftts that would result to the 
Company's interests from the opening of this port. 

to 180C, Uicy averaged tales at Canton ; an<l in consequence of the late' re- 
duced importations, they ore again raiiidly rising to tliat price. Uiit if con- 
verted into a profitable article at the port of trade, is it not i>osiiible they may 
be thrown altogether out of consumption in the distant provinces of tlic empire ; 
and establish the fact that, like cotton and many oilier articles, lliough profit- 
able at tlie port of trade, they are unable to bear tliu expense of transport* ? 

It would be erroneous also to imagine, tliat tlio present prices could be 
maintained in Kiong-nan, supposing Ilan-kcu and Nan-chuug-fu, the great 
inland marts of trade, were supplied from a port in that proviuee. The expense 
of duties and carriage from Canton to Kiang-naii, is 1 talc (i mace ; but to 
Ilan-keu it is only 1 tule 2 mace per piece. Long-i-lls nnist therefore be dearer 
in Kiang-nan than at llon-kcu. Probably the lowest price, after nniking the 
necessary allowance of profit to intermediate dcaloi-s, may be estimated at 12 
tales 7 mace per piece at the former place, and 12 talcs at the latter. 

Thus it is obvious that tlio supply of Ilan-kcu, &c., nmst proceed, as at 
present, from Canton, unless the nicrchauls of those inlaiul cities derive the 
saute advantage from a trade with Kiang-nau they have been nccustonietl to 
receive from Canton. Dut even supposing one half of the transit duty, as well 
OS carriage, to be saved by the opening uf a port in Kiang-nan, still long-ells 
must fall to 7 tales S mace at that port, to enable the merchants of that pro- 
vince to supply Ilan-keu, jcc, at 12 talcs per piece. And should an additional 
duty of only 5 mace per piece be levied as a compensation fur the loss of tran- 
sit duty between Canton and Kiahg-nau, then Kiang-uan would possess no 
advantage over Canton as a mart for the supply of the inland provinces, 
though considerable gain would be cflcctnd ou the woollens for the supply of 
its own consumption. 



di * This supposition seems to have liocn realized, in some degree, since 
the opening uf the trade. In I(ll4-irt, the long ells imported, amounted to 
tales I,4:UI,(!4U, or dollaia l,)K>a,lll ; but on an average, from tuari-C to IU37-U, 
the annual amount (agreeably to the Canton Uegister), was dollars 4j)0,!i33 : 
again, the whole amount of woollens fur the first period m-us dollars :i,!):ta,3U4 ; 
unil fur the second only, dollars 2,050,410; thus making a diminution of dollars 
I,&U7,570on long ells, and 'MiitflOii on other woollens; or total fallinjir oft' in the 
importation of woollens, dollars l,tl70,U47, which, at 4s. (!</. the dollar, would 
amount to 422,:)I0/. But this is only an a<hliliunul proof of the great disad- 
vantage of Canton as an emporium for the distribnlion of imports over tho 
ICmpirc. Moreover, it will bo found (hut shiee the oponing of the trade, 
the great ini^reasc has l>ecn in the products of India, as cotton and o|iinni, 
niul not in Itrilish innnufaclnrcs. At the sitnic tinu; Ihc ini|iurlaliuiis of ciiltuu 
yarn and j>ieci! goods have been considerable ; and in a freer intercourse with 
Chiiui, would doubtless become a most important branch of our trade. 

vol.. VI. o 
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The city of Fw-clicw-fu is situated in lat. 26" 2' N., Ion. 119' 
30' E., in the province of Fo-kien. The distance from the city to 
tlic probable place of anchorage is about thirty miles. Ilorsburg 
says seven leagues', wiiich is about the same distance as from Can- 
ton to the Second Bar. By the chart in the Appendix, the port 
appears a favourable one, and contains a sudicicnt depth of water 
for the largest of the Company's ships*. Among other advantages 
which this city possesses, is tlie important one of its being the resi- 
dence, not only of the Fu-ycn, but the Tsong-tu, or viceroy, who 
presides over this province and the adjacent one of Tche-I(iang. 
>'"■ Tlic sudden removal of a trade of great magnitude from the 
channels in which it has been accustomed to flow is neither easy 
nor desirable. But never, perhaps, was a change of this nature 
proposed presenting fewer didicultics, or apparently less pregnant 
with risk or inconvenience, than that of the removal of the export 
trade to the port of Fu-chew-fu. It is the capital of the province, 
and in the vicinity of the district where the principal article of 
export is grown and manufactured. It is in the native province of 
the merchants or factors who bring this article to Canton ; — with 
whom of late years we have personally, in conjunction with the 
Hong merchants, entered into contracts ; — to whom we have annu- 
ally made considerable advances of money ; — and who are conse- 
quently acquainted with our manners, customs, and mode of con- 
ducting business. A mutual confidence in and knowledge of each 
others character and resources is therefore established ; and these 
j)eoplc, who at present contract to bring their teas to Canton, with 
all the inconveniences of a tedious route — partly mountainous — suf- 
fering a long separation from their homes and families, would 
obviously prefer conveying them by the more natural and easy chan- 
nels of Fu-chew-fu, where such inconveniences would be avoided, 
and conscq<icut deprivations greatly diminished ; so that, if it were 
deemed advisable, the necessary arrangements might be made with 
these people, and in one year the principal part of the export trade 

' See Appciidix S. ' See Appendix 8n. 

O-l' * Tliia port lias since been visited !))• Mr. Lindsay in the Anilierat. 
He states, " Hie river Min is navigable for ships of the largest bnrthen, to 
'within ten miles of the town, perhnps nearer. Fn-ehew-fn is also a more 
central situation th.an Canton for the distribntion of British woollen innnu- 
fttclures." He also adds, " the i>nss.agc called Woo-foo-nmn is considered 
as forming the entrance into the port, though the ancliorngo is ipute as good 
onlside." ■ 
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remoi'ed tu that port. The increased demand for warehouses and 
boats cuuld form no impediment to such arrangements in a city so 
extensive and populous as that of Fu-chcw-fu. 

But where the principal advantages of opening a new port are 
expected to be derived from the inijxirt trade, it is equally evident 
the same facilities could not be allorded. Even if the Canton llong 
merchants were to remove with their fuinilics to that part of the 
empire, as was the case with the Fo-kien merchants, when the 
intrigues and superior influence of the Canton Government occa* 
sioned the European trade to be exclusively confined to that port, 
still these people, though natives of China, would experience all the 
didiculties of new settlers in a strange province ; and many years 
must elapse before that mistrust inseparable from all transactions 
with strangers could be surmounted, and that confidence established 
which is necessary to render the import trade important to the 
Company's interest. 

Supposing it to be desirable to retain a part of the export trade 
at Canton, the articles that can be brought to that city at least loss 
are the green teas, raw silk, and nankeens. 

I shall therefore divide the trade into two divisions, assigning to 
Canton the exports of green tea, raw silk, and nankeens ; and im- 
ports of the present quantity of Uouibay cotton, lead, iron, and 
woollens, for the consumption of all the provinces of the empire, 
except those named under Fu-cliew fu ; — and to Fu-chew-l'u, the 
exports of black tea, and imports of woollens for the provinces of 
Fo-kien, Tche-kiaug, Kiang-uau, Shan-tuug, Shan-see, and Pe- 
tche-lee. 

The imports for season 1811-15 amounted to tulos 3,252,480; 
and the exports may be estimated at 5,521,083. The quantity and 
amount of imports and exports at each port would therefore be as 
follows : — 

CANTON. 



IMl'OHTS. 

WooUcMis for all the pio- 
viiiccs of the cnnrti-e, ex- 
cept lliuse nuineil under 
Fii-cliew-fii, say S-iiiiitlis, 

Doiiibay C'ottuii . . . 

Lead 

fl'OII 



I,:t52,7<a) 
. . &(i4,100 

. . iim;o7 
. . (!.t,i7:i 

'Jales, I,!)Ull,(il(l 



EXI'OUTS. 
(licoii Tea . . . 
Itnw Silk . . . 
Naukceii3 . . . 



TALES. 

1,I3:I,I50 
507,110 

iiii,:i«o 



Tales, l,75!»,023 
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WoollcnsforFo-kicn, Tclic- 
kiaiig, Kinng-iiaii, Slinn- 
tuiig, Slian-scc, and I'e- 
tche-lec, sny 4-iiintlis, 



FU-CIIEW-FU. 

UluclcTca 3,7C2,(iC0 

1,0«2,20« 



Total, 3,0II(),U1U 



Total, 5,521,603 



Add to either of tlicsc ports tlic superior long-elbi and other woollens unac- 
counted for, amounting to tales 171,632. 

Tlie diiTerencc between the imports and exports at the port of 
Fu-chcw-fu, might be s«ipplied as at present by Bills on India and 
England, and the amount sent in dollars from Canton in sliips that 
■would sail from thence to that port ; or rather by means arising out 
of that increase of India and British trade, which I shall presently 
show would take place in Fo-kien, in consequence of opening a port 
in that province. 

The tonnage necessary for the exports from Canton being less 
than that required for the imports, could occasion no material loss or 
nconvenience, and might be productive of considerable advantage. 
New sources of trade may be opened and a coasting trade established, 
either on freight or otherwise. That such a trade exists to a prodi- 
gious extent among the Chinese, is evident from the numerous Fo- 
kien junks in the Canton river, and the innumerable trading vessels 
daily passing to and fro at Macao, and along every part of the coast 
of China. And doubtless in a free and open intercourse with this 
country, the superior construction and security of European vessels, 
and knowledge of insurance, would enable foreigners {not only to 
participate in, but perhaps monopolize, this branch of commerce, 
and even attract to the coast much of that still more valuable trade, 
■which, from the risks and fears of a sea voyage, is at present con- 
ducted by inland carriage. A great j>art of the trade between 
Manilla and Macao is already carried on in Portuguese and Spanish 
vessels, freighted by Chinese. But even supposing no better expe- 
dient could be devised than paying double port charges on ships 
that would sail empty from Canton to Fu-chew-fu, still the loss 
■would not amount to forty thousand tales'. 

> Supposing the cotton and woollen ships bound to Canton to be for each 
article six in unniber, the imports at that port would require twelve ships ; but 
the exports would only require five or six. Say seven ships sail empty to 
Fu-chcw.fii, the extra port charges, at 4000 tales per ship, wonld not amonnt 
to more than 31,500 tales. 
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Nor would the expense of a second establishment be great. The 
trade of Canton will be eoinparativcly small. The imports would 
arrive between the months of July and September ; and even allow- 
ing that any favimrable circumstances, occasioned by the removal of 
the trade to Fo-kien, should enable the green teas to be brought to 
Canton six weeks sooner than ordinary, still they could not be 
finally shipped before the first of January. Thus the length of time 
the ships must unavoidably remain at Canton, together with the 
smallness of the trade, would enable tlie business of the season to be 
managed by a few persons. 

Ships bound to Fu-ehew-fu ought not to come up the China seas 
after the middle of August, to insure a direct passage through the 
Straits of Formosa. At that season of tlie year, ships sailing to 
Macao would make the eastern part of the Mucclesficld Bank. The 
course from thence to the parallel of Macao in a passage to Fu- 
chew-fu, lies as much to the eastward of north, as the course to 
Macao is westward of north — say the one is N.N.E., and the other 
N.N.W. : — then, with a southerly wind, the time required to sail to 
that parallel would be the same in both cases ; and the dilTcrence of 
passage from this parallel to Fu-oliew-fu could notbccupy more than 
two or three days; for the voyage from Macao to Fu-chew-fu has 
often been performed by ships in three or four days, which is nearly 
double the distance'. 

The black teas would arrive at Fu-chew-fu from the months of 
September to November, so that the whole fleet might be ready 
again for sea by the first of Uecembcr. They consequently would 
arrive and ^ail at the finest season of the year ; and as the whole 
business of both ports would be completed by the month of January, 
there would be a saving of time, and consequently of expense. 

I shall now estimate the saving tliat would arise cm the carriage 
of black tea to the port of Fu-chew-fu. The teas tltat go from Fo- 
kien to Canton are brought almost entirely by inlanti conveyance 

1 Caiitaiii Ross, of tho lloiioiirablo Comiianj's ship Discovery, ciigngcd iu 
the survey of Uic China seas, is of oiiiiiioii tliat thcio are intcrvais until tlie end 
of September whon the winds arc .soullieily for many Jays, and would enable 
shii>s to proceed to tho nortliward, in case they had been obliged to put into 
I'ack-sa-ho, Lani-ho, Anioy, or other jmrts short of Fu-cliew-fu, during an 
easterly gale, which usually blows from three to five days without inturmissioii. 
lie also observes, that ho has seen junks bound to Cliu-t:an still prosecuting, 
without apprehension, their voyage along the cusist about the end of August, 
which has led him to conclude they nmst liavo southerly winds fi'oquently iu 
September to carry them up. 
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through the province of Kiang-sce'. The journey generally occupies 
forty days, and sometimes two months. The distance is about 750 
miles; and the expense of transport, exclusive of duties, is three 
tales, six mace, and five candareens per pecul*. 

Sucli as are brought by sea, which arc very few', are transported 
down the river Min, and in eiglit days tliey arrive at tiie city of Fu- 
chew-fu. The distance from tlic ten districts to this city is about 
240 miles, and the expense about four mace three candareens per 
pecul. The dilfercnce of expense therefore between these two routes 
would be tliree tales two mace — a saving of fifteen per cent, on the 
present cost of the tea to the Cliinese Hong merchants at Canton. 
The exports of blacic tea being 152,374 peculs, the saving in carriage 
alone would amount, at three tales two mace per pecul, to tales 
487,597, or 1G2,532/. per annum*. Such is the advantage of this 
port. 

There are, however, savings on other items, and those consider- 
able, whose precise amount cannot be estimated — such as the tea- 
men's personal expenses ; — those of their clerks and others attending 
the boats ; — loss of time, and loss of comfort in being separated so 
far from their homes and families ; — the expense of transporting 
dollars from Canton to the amount at least of 2,500,000 per annum 
on the Company's account alone ; — interest of money at a high rate; 
— and damiige of goods. All these expenses fall either directly or 
indirectly on the price of tea, and would be greatly diminished by 
the Company's dealing near the spot where the principal article of 
export is grown and manufactured. 

Besides these several savings on tea, the great accession of wealth 
that would accrue to Fu-cliew-fu from its becoming an emporium of 
the trade, would occasion throughout the province of Fo-kien a con- 
siderable and almost immediate increased consumption of every 
article of European produce. Nor would this increase be a mere 
transfer of consumption from Canton j for however much the pre- 
sent prosperity of that part of the empire may be ascribed to its 
long connexion with the foreign trade, yet as it is simply the empo- 

' See Appendix Q. * Sec Appendix Q c. 

" W'liy Ihe Cliinoso bring so few teas liy sea is ex|ilaiue<l in the Appendix 
Q a. It may bo staled (o arise from the bad con.stniction of their vessels, igno- 
rance of insurance, and perhaps a natural timidity of character, added to an 
nvci'sion to tlio sra. 

(lit- • 'I'lio quantity sinppcd for two years, from .Inly IJKJfJ to IUSO, wonid 
make the annual qnanlily, pccnla 20!t,n2 1, whicli, at tales :J-2 per pecul, wotdd 
produce a saving of talcs 050,451, or, at Os. (W. the talc, 210,810/, per annum. 
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rium, and not the seat of consumptiuii of more than one-sixth part 
of the woollens, nor the place of growth or manufacture of any of 
the exports, it is exceedingly probable that the trade has been prin- 
cipally important in determining a quantity of capital, talent, and 
domestic industry to the province, which is now altogether hidcpen- 
dent of foreigners. New manufactures may have risen up owing, 
indeed, their origin to the increased wealth of the province derived 
from foreign trade, but which have now taken too firm u root to be 
materially affected by its removal. Some diminution of consump- 
tion must take place, though not to the extent of the increase likely 
to be produced at Fu-chew-fu. 

The increase of the trade, therefore, at a second port would be 
real, and not merely a transfer of consumption ; and in whatever 
degree our trade may have nursed and reared up new domestic 
industry at Canton, the habits, the taste, and dispositions of tlie 
people being everywhere the same, siinihir ciTccts would be produced 
at any port to which the trade may be removed. 

If some articles of the Company's and private imports, such as 
Bombay cotton, lead, iron, tin, betel-nut, &c., seem almost exclu- 
sively confined to Canton, it is not that this province favours their 
consumption more than any other of the empire, but merely from 
its being the only port open to Europeans, and that such articles 
will not pay the expense of transport to other provinces. Much of 
the Bengal cotton is already manufactured in the province of Fo- 
kien j and as the Bombay cotton is principally employed in the 
manufacture of cloths for the poor, and other inferior purposes, it is 
evidently equally suited to general consumption. 

Fo-kieu is a more favourable place tliiin Canton for the intro- 
duction of lead. I find, by particular inquiry, that the whole of the 
lead of which the tea-canisters for tlie black tea are made, has for 
some years been procured from Han-keu in Ilou-quang, — not from 
any particular excellence of quality, but because the expense of 
transport from Han-keu to the ten country is considerably less than 
from Cantuu. The cost at Han-keu is about the same as that of 
the Conq)any's lead in the country market at Canton, and the 
expense of transport to the tea country is about one tale three mace 
per peeul. But the expense of transport from Fu-chew-fu would be 
only one tale per pecul ; consequently it might be procured cheaper 
from Fu-chew-fu than either from Canton or llan-keu. The (|uau- 
tity of canisters annually made in the tea country may be estimated 
at .500,00)), which, at five catties per canister, would amount to 
25,000 peculs of lead. The inqxtrtation of IHll-l.'i amounted to 
less than 5,000 peculs. 
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Willi respect to Iron, it is exceedingly doubtful whcllicr un- 
wrougUt Iron ever can become an advantageous article of import, 
though some articles of wrought iron may. If any provinces favour 
its introduction, it can only be such as have no mines. But Canton 
is well supplied with iron, and even lead, from mines in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city. There does not then appear much reason 
to imagine, that iron would find a less favourable sale in the pro- 
vince of Fo-kien than in Canton. 

Tin, betel-nut, rattans, and other articles of Strait's produce, 
already find a considerable consumption in Fo-kien, where they are 
carried by junks or vessels belonging to that province. 

The remaining articles, as opium, woollens, skins, pearls, Beche 
de Mer, birds* nests, spice, pepper, and sandal wood, also find a sale 
in Fo-kien : and these being articles capable of bearing the expense 
of transport to distant provinces, Fu-chew-fu, from its proximity to 
the city of Hang-chew-fu, and province of Kiang-nan — the great 
seat of population and wealth, as well as point of union of the great 
rivers and canals of the country — is more favourably situated than 
Canton for the dilTusion of these articles over the empire. 

Thus, as no additional expense would be incurred for the carriage 
of goods to any of the principal marts of trade, the great saving will 
arise on black teas, which has already been shown to amount in 
boat-hire alone to talcs 487,597, or 162,532/. per annum; to which 
must be added the other great savings on tea before enumerated*, the 
profits arising from increased consumption of imports, and any 
saving that may be made in the transport of woollens and other 
goods to Hang-chew-fu ; from which must be deducted the expense 
of a second establishment, and double port charges upon such ships 
as sail to two ports. 

Supposing then the port of Fu-chew-fu to be obtained, a saving 
would there ensue which is not attainable at any other port in 
China ; and whatever contingent advantages may render other ports 
desirable, still these advantages can never lessen the importance of 
the port of Fu-chew-fu. 

The advantages also to be derived from the change here proposed 
are not remote and speculative, but immediate and real; and whatever 
errors may have entered into this investigation, I feel fully confident 

0* * Now nniounting to 210,810/. per aniniin, on boat Iiiro nioiic ; niid seeing 
the daily inci-easiiig consuiiijilion of tea from llic increase of poiitilnlioii atlioiiu-, 
and llic vast extension and rapidly increasing prosperity of our colonics, llio 
total savings Iicro alluded to may faiily be estimated nt not niiicli less tliau 
300,000/. per auuum.| 
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that the result will be nearly the same, and most important in its 
cunscquoiices tu the Company's and British interests. 

Nor arc the obstaeles to the opening of a second port relatively 
to the Chinese of a nature insurmountable. Perhaps it might nut 
be dilficult to show that a change would be mutually beneficial ; and 
whatever may have been said of the jealousy and suspicion of these 
people, it may be doubted whether they are so bigoted to forms as 
to sacrifice even their smallest interests where a change seems to 
involve no radical injury to their institutions. They have no objec- 
tion to the trade, if it can be carried on peaceably ; and nothing can 
appear more reasonable on our part, or more intelligible to them, 
than our wishing to carry it on where we can purchase the articles 
we require the cheapest. 

It is not, however, my intention to speculate upon this subject; 
but merely tu elicit inquiry as to what port would be the most bene- 
ficial to the Company's interests, should we ever have it in our power 
to choose. 

OojECTioNS TO Pouts previously named. 

Amoy is a most extensive and beautiful port, so free from dan- 
gers that ships may sail in and out without pilots. The principal 
danger is a rock at the entrance of the harbour. There is no river, 
however, of any magnitude in its immediate vicinity, which commu- 
nicates either with the tea country or the neighbouring provinces. 
The teas that are brought to Amoy are chiefly transported down the 
river Min to Fu-chew-fu, and are carried by porters a great part of 
the way to Amoy. It consequently is a less favourable situation 
than Fu-chew-fu*. 

Ning-po is also an excellent harbour ; but as the teas must cross 
the mountains of Fo-kien, either by the route of Tsong-ngun, or 
Fu-ching, it is obviously also a less favourable situation than Fu- 
chew-fu. 

) * Tlio iinporlniicc of Amoy is oxapgonitod \>y imulical iiion, ivlio arc 
iialiii'ully struck with llio great coiiiiii(>(liuiii>iic'!^M of tlie i>oil; Imt llioy arc not 
Eiiflicieiitly well iiifonncd of its (liKatlvaiitagos as a coiiuncrciul ciiiponiiiii. 
The writer of this incinoir onc<i si>iiit about n forlniglit at lliis port, and 
saw fleets of thirty and forty smull vessels or junks, sailing in and out daily, 
which induced hiui to think it «as a place of grxat trade ; bnt on a closer 
examination, it was found tliul often tlie same llouts uliicli cntereil the jiort in 
the evening sailed out again in tlic morning, wliieli led liini to eoiu-ludc that tlic 
jiort was employed more aa a jdace (if shelter than a port of trade. lie doi?a 
not, Iiowovor, nxtaii to deny that Amoy is a place of considerable trade, esjij- 
cially with Formosa, in rico. 
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Of all ports to the northward, that of Chusan has of late years 
been deemed the most advantageously situated for the Company's 
trade. If preferred from any idea of security, it is not security of 
person or property that is meant, but security against insult — a kind 
of security tliat implies power of defence ; but power is surely the 
last privilege that a jealous and suspicious people are ever liicely to 
grant to foreigners. It may be wrested from them — so might a 
settlement on the main, which would be still more advantageous, if 
there be anything in a settlement really desirable. Examine the 
country to tlie eastward of the Gran<l Canal in that part of Kiang- 
nan wliich lies between the city of Ilang-che*-fa and the river 
Yang-tse-kiang ; — mark how it is intersected with canals, rivers, and 
lakes J — would an island be more defensible ? Examine also the 
laud that lies between the river Min, near the city of Fu-chew-fu in 
Fo-kien, and an arm of the sea to the southward of that river — it is 
almost an island. Observe the islands at the month of the same 
river, and the peninsulated form of the land that projects into the 
sea. If Chusan be thought desirable purely on commercial prin- 
ciples, it evidently must be less so than Fu-chew-fu*. 

With respect to Formosa and Cochin-China, it may be observed, 
that whatever at present prevents the teas being brought to Canton 
in junks, would form a similar impediment to any port where the 
Chinese junks or vessels go by sea ; and if we would overcome this 
impediment, we must pay for it accordingly. If the teas are in fact 
brought by land to Canton, and not by sea, it is obvious that when 
all the risks and fears are calculated, the sea conveyance is more 
expensivef. 

C }• * The tukiug actual possession of llie Island of Cliusaii, or foniiiiig a 
fcillcineiit on the main laM<1, was not conlcinplatcd when Hie above was 
written ; Ijccansc, however vcxatio«is and embarrassing the position of 
foroigners in China had been up to Hint period, Hie security of their pei-sons 
and proportj had alwnjH been respected : but the unpreccdoiited proceedings of 
llic Cliinesc aulliorities under llie 1 niperial Coininissiuiior, evidently show that an 
cflicieiit guarantee in these respects will be alisolutely necessary in future, 
cither by au exclusive locality, or by a Bolenin treaty between Iho two govern- 
ments. 

03- t This was written before the shipments by sea were interdicted by the 
Chinese government. 
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APPENDIX. 



Yang-tsk-kiang. 

(A) The Yang-tse-kiang runs from west to cast, rising in the 
mountuins beiongiug to the country of thcTu-fan, in about tlie thirty- 
third degree of north latitude. It receives diflerent names, according 
to the different places it passes through ; and dividing into several 
branches, forms a great many islands full of rushes, which serve as 
fuel for the cities round about it. It consists of two distinct branches, 
which, separating from each other about eighty miles, flow in a 
parallel direction to the southward for the space of seventy miles, 
and then unite between the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh degrees 
of north latitude, just at the boundaries of the two provinces of Yun- 
nan and Se-tchuen ; then striking off to the N.E. directly through 
the latter of these provinces, collecting the waters of the numerous 
rivers that descend toward it, from that and another province called 
Quei-chew ; it continues in this direction about 6UU miles, and then 
enters the province of Hou-quang, in the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude. Through this last province it takes a serpentine course, 
and receives the wat«rs of the several hikes with which this part of 
the country abounds. Leaving Ilou-quang it skirts the northern 
part of the province of Kiang-see, and with a little inclination from 
the east towards the north, its copious stream glides smoothly 
through the province of Kiang-nan, and is disembogued into the sea 
which bounds China to the east, in the thirty-second degree of north 
latitude. It is both broad and deep, and the Chinese have a com* 
nion saying, " That the sea is without a shore, and the Kiang with- 
out a bottom." Its breadth at the city of Kyeu-kiang-fu, in the 
province of Kiang-see, is a mile and a liulf ; and though this city is 
distant about three hundred miles from the sea, yet the tide ebbs and 
flows here at the full and change of the moon '. It flows through the 
richest and most fertile provinces of the empire, and upon its banks 
are situated the ancient capital of Nankin, the city of Vu-chang-fu 
or Ilan-keii, one of the great marts' of the empire, and many other 

' KxtracU from J)ii IIiiUlo and liariow. 

* This nssicrtiou is tlic result of iiccurutc iiirjuiry, uixl iij^rces widiUu llalttc 
aud otiicr aiithorilics. 
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famous cities, notable for the c.xJent of tlicir population and impor- 
tance of their tratlc. Mr. Barrow makes the whole length of this 
river about 2200 miles. 

Yellow River. 

(B) The Yellow River, though exceedingly large, is not very navi- 
gable, it being almost impossible to sail up it without a strong as well 
as a fair wind. Sometimes it makes great havoc with places through 
which it passes, where, breaking its banks, it suddenly overflows the 
country, and lays whole villages and cities under water.. The sources 
of this river are formed by two lakes, situated amongst the same 
range of mountains in which the Yang-tse-kiang takes its rise. 
They lie in about thirty-five degrees of north latitude to the west- 
ward of I'ekin, in that part of Tartary known by the name of 
Koko-nor. The river after having passed through this division of 
Tartary, runs for a while along the side of the great wall, and then 
taking a sweep roun<l the lands of the Ortos Tartars, re-enters China, 
between the provinces of Shan-see and Shen-see, and enters Ilo-nan 
in the same parallel from whence it sprang. After running through 
the northern part of this province and that of Kiang-nan, in a course 
due east, it discharges its immense volume into the sea, to which 
it gives its name. This circuit is fully equal to an extent of 2150 
miles'. 

" Thus these two great China rivers, taking their sources in the 
same mountains, passing almost close to each other in a particular 
spot, separating afterwards to the distance of fifteen degrees of 
latitude, finally discharge themselves into the same sea, within two 
degrees of each other, comprehending within their grasp a tract of 
land of above 1000 miles in length, which they contribute generally 
to fertilize and enrich, though by extraordinary accidents occasioning 
unusual torrents, they may do injury in particular instances. This 
tract includes the principal portion of the Chinese empire in ancient 
times, and lies in that part of the temperate zone, which, in Europe, 
as well as Asia, has been the scene where the most celebrated 
characters have existed, and the most brilliant actions have been 
performed that history has transmitted to posterity'," 

Su-CiiEW-Fi;. 

(C) "The city of Su-chew-fu is the capital of the eastern 
division of Kiang-nan and residence of a Fu-yen or viceroy. It is 

' Extracts from l)u Ifaldc ami >fr. IJarrow, • Stnunton, 
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one of the most beautiful aod pleasant cities in all China. The 
Earo|>ean8 who have seen it compare it to Venice. One may puss 
through the streets here both by water and land ; the branches of 
the river and canals ^are almost all capable of bearing the largest 
barks, which may even sail through the city, and arrive at the sea in 
two days at most This city, like Hang-chew-fu, in the province of 
Tche-kiang, is properly a city of pleasure ; it wants nothing that can 
contribute to make life delightful*." "The fleet of the embassy 
under Lord Macartney was nearly three hours in passing the 
suburbs, before they arrived at the city walls, under which was drawn 
an innumerable number of vessels. In one ship builder's yard were 
sixteen ships upon the stocks close to each other, each of the burden 
of about 200 tons. The houses of the city were well built and hand- 
somely decorated. The inhabitants, most of whom were clad in 
silk, appeared cheerful and prosperous ; though it was understood 
that they still regretted the removal of the court from Nankin, in 
their neighbourhood, which had formerly) been the capital of the 
empire. Nothing, indeed, but very strong political considerations 
could have induced the sovereign to prefer the northern regions uf 
Pe-tche-lec, on the confines of Tartary, to this part of his dominions, 
on which all the advantages of climate, soil, and productions have 
been lavished by nature with an unsparing hand ; and where nature 
itself has been improved by industry and ingenuity'." 

IIang-Cuew-Fu. 

(D) The city of Ilang-chew-fu is described by Sir George 
Staunton " as being situated bcween the basin of the Grand Canal 
and the river Tien-tang-kiang, which flows into the sea about sixty 
miles eastward of this city. The tide, when full, increases the width 
of this river about four miles, opposite to the city. At low water, 
there is a Rne level strand near two miles broad, which extends 
towards the sea, as far as the eye can reach. Goods arc shipped and 
unshipped by means of waggons, with four wheels to each, placed 
in a line, and forming a convenient pier, which is easily lengthened 
or shortened, by increasing or diminishing the number of waggons, 
according to the distance of the vessels from the shore. Between 
the river and the basin of the canal there is no water communica- 
tion. All the merchandise therefore, brought by sea into the river 
from the southward, as well as whatever comes from the lakes and 
rivers of Tche-kiang and Fo-kicn, (to which might have been 

' Extracts from Du llaldc. • Slauutou. 
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iulded the provinces of Kiang-see and Quang-tong), must be landed 
at this city in their way to the nortliward : a circumstance which 
renders Ilaug-chew-fu the general emporium for ail articles that pass 
between the northern and southern provinces. The population is, 
indeed, immense ; and is supposed to be not very inferior to that of 
I'elcin. Tlie chief streets consist entirely of shops and warehouses ; 
many not inferior to tlie most splendid of the kind in London." Mr. 
Harrow observes that in most of the shops were exposed to view 
silks of dilTerent manufactures, dyed cottons and nankeens, and a 
great variety of English broad-cloth, chiefly, however, blue and 
scarlet ; and also a qtiantity of peltry, intended for the northern 
market. In some of these shops there were not fewer than ten or 
twelve persons serving behind the counter." The Chinese have a 
proverbial expression, " That heaven is above, but Su-chew and 
Ilnng-chcw are the paradise below." It is the capital of the province 
of Tche-kiang, and the residence of the Fu-yen. It produces more 
silk than all the other provinces of the empire ; and no less than 
(!(),000 workmen of this article are employed within the walls of 
the city'. 

Vu-Chano Fy, on IIan-Keu. 

(E) The town of Han-keu, situated in the northern division of 
the province of Hou-quang, commonly called Hu-pe, ranks next the 
cities of Ilang-chew-fu and Su-chew-fu, in the estimation of the 
Chinese at Canton, as a place of trade, both as it concerns European 
and Chinese merchandise. This town may be considered as forming 
part of the suburbs of the cities of Ilang-yang-fu and Vu-chang-fu, 
from which it is separated by the rivers Han and Yang-tse-kiang. 
Du Ilalde gives the following description of these cities. " The city 
of Vu-chang-fu is, as it were, in the centre of the whole empire, and 
tlic place from whence it is the easiest to keep a communication with 
the rest of the provinces. This city, in conjunction with Ilang- 
yang (which is separated from it only by the river Yang-tse-kiang, 
and the little river Han) forms the most populous and frequented 
place in all China. The city itself may be compared in size to Paris. 
Ilang-yang (one of whose suburbs extends to the point where the 
river Han and Yang-tse-kiang meet) is not inferior to the most 
populous cities of France, such, for instance, as Lyons or Rouen j 
add to this an incredible number of great and small barks, part of 
which are spread along the Kiang and part along the Han, for 

' Du Ilalde. 
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above two leagues together. Tliere are never reckoned less than 
eight or ten thousand vessels in this place, some hundreds of which 
are as long and high in the sides as most of those that lie at Nantes. 
Certainly were one only to consider the forest of masts arranged along 
the Yang-tsc-kiang, which, in this place, though at least a hundred 
and fifty leagues from the sea, is three miles broad, and deep enough 
to carry the biggest ships, he would have reason enough to be sur- 
prised ; but should he, from an eminence, view that vast extent of 
ground, covered over with houses, he would cither not believe his 
eyes, or own thot he saw the finest prospect in the world." 

Nan-Ciiang-Fu. 

(F) The city of Nan-chang-fu, the capital of Kiang-see, is 
situated a few miles to the southward of the great lake of Po-yang, 
which, after collecting the waters of the several rivers of Kinng-scc, 
empties itself into the Yang-tse-kiang, and contributes in no small 
degree to the magnitude of that river. That which renders this 
city a place of so great trade is its proximity to this lake and the 
canals and rivers, by which it may be entered on every side. The 
chief trade consists in china ware, which is manufactured at, and 
brought from, the famous town of Tchin-<e-king. It is here where 
the porcelain, so celebrated over Europe for its beauty and dura- 
bility, is made ; and which town, Du Ilalde observes, is as large and 
as populous as most of the principal cities in China, being reckoned 
to contain a million of inhabitants'. 

KvKU-KrANG-Fu. 

The city of Kycu-kiang-fu is a place of considerable trade. It is 
situated on the south bank of the Yang-tse-kiang, near the place 
where the lake of Po-yang communicates with that river. It is the 
rendezvous of all barks that go and come from the other cities of the 
province, as well as those of Kiang-nan and Ilou-ipiung. The river 
is about a mile and a quarter broad at this 'place, and the tide here 
regularly ebbs and flows at the full and change of the moon, although 
its distance from the sea is computed by Du Ilalde to be one hun- 
dred French leagues, or two hundred and eighty British miles*. 

Ciiang-Sha-Fu. 

Chang-Sha-Fu, the capital of the southern division of Ilou-quang, 
which the Chinese call Ilou-nan, is also a place of great trade. It 

' E.<clincts from Du Ilalde. * Ibid. 
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stands on the Ileng-kinng, wltich connnunicatcs with the great lake 
of Tong-ting-hu, which discharges its waters into the Yang-tse- 
kiangi. 

Woollens. 
(G) It is not to be supposed that an accurate account can be 
given of the quantity of woollens consumed in each province. The 
annexed statements, however, furnished by different persons, mark 
a considerable coincidence ; and may be deemed a sulficiently near 
approximation to truth to answer all purposes of the present inquiry. 
The quantity imported is somewhat exaggerated in the account A, 
but not much, as it was grounded upon the importations prior to 
season 1814-15. 



ACCOUNT A. 

B.rioii, 

1,000. 



r..i:ib. Cam. 

1,000.. :io<t 



IV-li-lir-liri* .... 

81i(!Ii-m;o 

Sliaii-sce IOC fl.OW) . . 300 

Slinnluiig 700.. 5,000.. 300 

Kiaiig-iiiui 5,0(K).. 10,000.. 8,100 

Tclic-kiniig 7m).. 10,000.. 500 

Pu-hiell 700.. /i,000.. 600 

Kinngsiw 400. .30,000.. 1,0(M) 

I In |.c, or I I»ii-kcii' . . 500 . . 60,000 . . 1 ,000 

Hn-iiaii* 300.. 10,000.. 1,000 

Se-lclmcii 600.. 6,000.. 600 

Qiic-y-clicw 100.. 3,000.. 100 

yuiiiin 200.. 3,000.. 100 

Qimng-seo 100.. -1,000.. 300 

Qiiniig-timg 3,5«0..21,000..'1,000 



12,800 108,000 18,000 



ACCOUNT IH. 

n.Clolh. I,.EIU. fam. 

Kiiiiigiinn 8,0(MI.. 10,000.. 10,000 

Kiuiig-STO 800.. -10,000.. 10.000 

Hn iw, or Han-kea*. 1,000.. 60,000.. 1,000 

lIu-iiBii* 600. .10,000.. 

Sc-l<:Iiiieii 600.. 10,000. 



QimiigscB, ) 2,000.. 80,(t00. 

Qimiig-toiig, ) 



600 
1,000 

2,000 



12,800 180,000 21,500 



The quanlUy imported in 181 1-15 anioiinlcil to— Brood Cloth, 8,000; Long Ells, 179,000, 
Cainletn, 20,000 Ficcen. 

• ]I»u-(|iiang. + In the Account It it is obsorrcd, that the whole of the n-oollcns 

nrc sent to the abovc-nicnlioncd jdiiccs, in the proportions there noticed, n hence they oro 
^prcnil over the empire; and that the reiiniinder are consumed at Canton, which may bj 
I'Sttinalcd OS abo\e. 

The woollens for Kiang-nan and Tche-kiang in the preceding 
accounts, A and B, pass by the route of Hang-chew-fu, where they 
are obliged to be landed and re-shipped. Those for Kiang-nan pro- 
ceed on to the city of Su-chew-fu, and are, I imagine,* principally 
consumed in that city, and in the neighbouring part of the eastern 
division of Kiang-nan, north of Su-chew-fu and south of the Yang- 
tsc-kiang. A few may faid their way to the northern provinces, but 
not many. The quantity necessary for the supply of this district, 
' E.\h'act3 from Dtt Ilaidc. 
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which may be considered as connected with the trade of the Yang- 
tse-kiaug, may be estimated at 35,000 pieces, leaving 15,000 pieces 
for Kiang-nan south of Su-chew-fu and the province of Tche-kiang, 
connected with the trade of Ilang-chew-fu. The consumption of 
long-ells in Kiang-see cannot be estimated at more than from 10,000 
to ] 5,000 pieces. The surplus quantity in the accounts A and B must 
therefore be intended for the western division of Kiang-nan, the 
eastern division of the same province north of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
Shan-tung, Shan-see, and Pe-tche-lee. The exi)ensc of transport 
from Canton to Nan-chang-fu being less than from Canton to liang- 
chew-fu, accounts for the supply of these places proceeding by the 
former route. 

Supposing then the importation of long ells to be 180,000 
pieces, the consumption of the under-mentioned places may be 
estimated as follows : — 

Slian-tong, Shan-sec, and Pc-tche-lce 20,000, or onc-niuth-\ 

Kiaiic-uau.soutliof 8u-chew-fii,Tchc-kiunL', audi f 

vXiJ |20.000.-o„c-.m,llA. 

Canton and Quoiig-soc 30,000, — one-sixthj 

Trade of the Yaug-tsc-kiaug U 0,(100, — thice-fiflhs. 

Pieces, 180,000 

Even admitting the consumption of broad cloth and camlets to 
be in the same proportions, then, in a free trade, supposing the 
navigation to be favourable, these districts would be supplied from 
ports in the under- mentioned places, and the quantity and amount 
of woollens imported into each of these ports would be as follows: — 

Gulph of Pe-tclie-loe«, for the supply of Shau-tuiig, Shan-scc, 1 ,__ ,^^ 
and Pc-tche-lec, one-niuth Tales,/ " '" " 

Yaug-tse-kiang, for the supply of Su-cliew-fu, Nmi-chaiig-fu, \ 
llau-kou, aud Provinces counoctcd wilh the trade of those > 1,488,036 
marts, three-fifths, say ) 

Ilang-chirw-fii, Kiiiiig-nau, south of Su-chew-fu, 'i'rho-Uiaiig,"! 270 rr,<, 
uiul Fo-kion, ouc-niuth J ' 

Caulon, for tlic supply of Cautou and Quang-scc, ouc-sixth 400,820 

Add superior long-ells and other woollens unaccounted for inl ,_. ,,,2 
the Accounts A and U / ' 

Total, 2,eo«,COO 

> llus osthnatc greatly exceeds the supposed consumption of the above 
places in the Accounts A nnd B. 

' The Gulph of Pe-tchc-lce seems to aflbrd no .shelter for large vessels. In 
that case, Iho supply of these provinces would proceed from the Yang-tse- 
kiaug, thus iucrensing the iuiportaiice of that port. 

VOL. VI. P 
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OnSKIlVATIONS ON TIIF. WoOLLF.N TrADE. 

([) It is erroneous to imagine that the woollens cannot be sold 
by the Company for cash at Canton, without their sustaining a 
greater loss tlian is already experienced by the Hong merchants and 
tea factors. It rarely happens that any of the Hong merchants send 
their woollens to the distant provinces, and still more so for the ten- 
men to tralTic in these articles. It is true that the latter receive 
them partly in exchange for tea ; but they sell them again to the 
shopkeepers or drapers at Canton for the market price of the day, 
and receive new or unstami)ed dollars in return, which they carry to 
Fo-kien. No woollens arc sent into Fo-kien by the route common 
to the tea-nicn, they all pass either by sea, or along the southern and 
eastern coast of the provinces of Quang-tong and Fo-kien. It may 
be true that the wealthy Hong merchants occasionally find an 
advantage in keeping their woollens for a time, but it is clear that 
when the supply of an article is regular, or at least unlikely to be 
diminished, not much is to be done by keeping. Those who have 
kept woollens have sometimes lost and sometimes gained, like 
all other speculators ; and I fear more frequently the former than 
the latter. It cannot be doubted when the supply exceeds the 
demand that the price will be lowered ; but it depends upon this 
one circumstance, and no other: at any rate, not upon a large 
(juantity being sold in a short space of time. Teas are not bought 
cheaper by Europeans because they are all brought down about the 
same time. Those who buy are fully as eager as those who sell. 
J?oth parlies have an interest in returning to their homes before a 
certain time. It mnst also be observed, that Canton is the mere 
emporium of the trade ; and the Canton people are neither the carriers 
(if the imports to the distant provinces, nor of the exports to Canton. 
It consequently is frequented by merchants of all descriptions from 
the very extremities of the empire, and is supposed to receive more 
stran-'crs (Kc) during the season of trade than any other province. 
Those from Fo-kien, Kiang-nan and Hou-quang, exceed all others 
in number. These nierchatits arrive during the months of November 
and December, and by the month of April or May scarcely any, 
except a few of the black-tea men or |,their agents, remain. It is 
therefore as much the interest of the people who purchase the cloths 
to return to the markets, where they hope to effect a resale of their 
purchases, as for the tea-men to return to Fo-kicn in time to renew 
their purchases of the tea. It may also be observed that these per- 
sons have no kind of intercourse %vith each other, but both deal 
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with intermediate people — the cloth-men or drapers, whose shops 
are innumerable in every part of the suburbs of Canton. There is 
therefore little reason to apprehend a combination among the country 
merchants, or drapers, at Canton; but under any circumstances the 
Company would not obtain worse terms than the tea-meu ; and it is 
unnecessary to add, if the tea-men lose by their woollens, they must 
charge more for their tea. 

Imports. 

(K) The quantity and amount of goods imported in season 
181 4-1 5 were as follows : — 

flECES. TALES. TAtES. 

Broadcloth 8,S!>2 Amount of Invoice 708,07 C loss 50,700 

Long-oils 179,040 1,43U,C40 — 93,370 

Superior loiig-clls ... 1I,7«0 1U0,0(*5 — 1«,3«» 

Embossed long-elLs.. (100 U,0I4 gain 106 

Camlets 26,000 495,023 loss 04,197 

Worleys 3,940 50,019 gsda 630 

has. 

Iron .3,447,300 75,439 loss I2,2CG 

Lead 659,961 28,016 — 10,406 

Bombay cotton, Pels. 42,413 421,001 gaiu 142,439 

Invoice amount Talcs, 3,357,103 

Deduct loss 104,(;73 

Total, 3,252,4«0 



Exports. 

(L) The following estimate makes the annual exports of tea, 
peculs 189,634, tales 4,895,810. This estimate is grounded ou the 
supposition that the annual consumption amounts to lbs. 24,000,000, 
and that the quantity shipped is no more than the quantity sold, 
with the exception of an allowance of five per cent, for loss of weight 
and waste, which is supposing that neither sea loss nor damage takes 
place. The actual quantity shipped per annum may therefore be 
considered as somewhat greater. 

Black Tea. 

chests. catt. pkcs. talcs. tales, 

Bohea — — 7,7(i7 at 14 to 108,738 

Cuiigoii, {laclcvd in boliea cliosLs, — — 3,107 - 16 - 49,712 

\Vintersouclioiig,invd. congou, 11,000 each 55 to 4,400 ■ 22- 06,800 

p 2 
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CHESTS. CATT. rECUI.S. TALES. TAT.E9. 

AViulcr cougou 45,154 each 05 to29,3&0 at 20 to 607,000 

Dillo Campot 0,200 — 56 - 8,410 - 20 - 00,000 

Contract congou 145,0<M» — 05 - 94,250 - 27 - 2,544,750 

Ditto souclioug..... 2,000 — 85 - 1,100 - 40- 44,000 

Add 5 per cent for waste, fee. 1 g „^„ . gy . 3^3 „„„ 

on Pccnls 180,000, say J 

Total, 162,384 3,702,060 

GnEEW Tea. 

Twiinkay 45,000 — 01 - 27,450 - 27 - 741,150 

Hyson skin 10,000 — 49 - 4,900 - 27 - 132,300 

lljson 10,000 — 40 - 4,900 - 63 - 259,700 

37,260 l,i:»;(,150 

Add weight and amount of black tea 162,384 3,7C2,G(;0 

Total weight and amonnt of H. and G. teas 189,034 4,895,810 



The expwrts will therefore be as follows : — 

PECUI.S, TAT.BS, 

BUck tea 152,3114' 3,7C2,0C0; [From Fokicn 

Green lea 37,250' 1.133,1501 

Kawsilk «,&5C 607,403 }.^'-7^Kk'"?'"'" 

Nankeens Pieces 170,000 118,390 3 «»<l Tche-k.ang. 

6,621,683 
TUE MOVNTAINOUS PASSES IN Fo-KlEN. 

(M) The lofty mowntains that encompass the province of Fo- 
kicn on every side towards the main, seem to isolate it as it were 
from the rest of the empire ; nnd perhaps the diflTiculties of communi- 
cation by land, added to the natural sterility of the soil and moun- 
tainous aspect of [the country, may have tended in some degree to 

• The actual quantity of teas shipped at Canton, on the Company's account, 
from season 1010-11 to 1814-15, both inclusive, gives an average annual 
quantity of — 

UlaeUtca Pccnls, 161,217 Talcs, 4,087,704 

Green tea 30."«2 1,082,662 

Pcculs, 197,070 Tales, 6,170,456 
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create that superior hardihood, and adventurous spirit which the 
people of this province are said to possess over (lie other inhabitants 
of the coast, and wliicli renders them the great carriers by sea of the 
produce of the neighbouring provinces, as well as the principal 
traders to Japan, Formosa, Manilla, and the Eastern Isles. The 
greater part of the large junks that visit the port of Canton, even 
those from Tien-sing in Pe-tche-lce, are said to belong to Fo-kien. 
It is also worthy of remark that the principal cities of Fo-kien are 
chiefly maritime cities. 

(N) Pass of Fun-shuey-kuon, near Tson-ngan-uien. — 
The journey from Tsong-ngan in Fo-kien into Kiaug-see, is amidst 
a range of stupendous mountains, varying in their height and form ; 
some consisting of huge masses of black rock, while others are 
covered to their very summits with the camphor, the larch, and other 
lofty trees. Daring the whole of this journey, scarcely a spot of 
cultivation, or a fixed habitation is seen. Temporary slieds are 
erected in some of the deep valleys for the convenience of the porters, 
where they sleep and obtain refreshment at the end of each day's 
stage ; but these buildings are said to be removed as soon jSls the 
transport of the tea is completed. Two more convenient and per- 
manent habitations or inns, are erected, however, at a day's journey 
from each other, fur the use of the tea-merchants, who usually pass 
in their light bamboo sedan chairs in three days from Tsong-ngan- 
hien to Ho-keu ; though the porters are generally from eight tu ten 
days carrying the teas from Tsong-ngan-hien to the stream which 
takes its rise at the foot of the mountains near Yucn-shan-hien 
which is a shorter distance. The road, which is rudely paved with 
small square stones, sometimes winds round tlie base of a lofty 
mountain, then, rising half way up the acclivity of another, sinks 
again into the deep valleys below. In many dilfercnt places, it lies 
across the shallow stream that encircles these mountains in every 
direction, over which the teas arc sonictiuics ferried ; and sometimes 
carried across wooden bridges, which extend a considerable distance 
on either side of the stream, to prevent their being washed away 
during the rains, when the torrents from the mountains suddenly 
swell this shallow stream to the size of a large river. 

(O) Pass of San-kuon, near Shau-u-fu. — ^I'he Pass near 
the city of Shau-u-fu, or Xaou-chew-fu, appears a much frequented 
route, and I imagine the direct one from Fu-chew-fu into Kiang-sec. 
Tills city forms one of the keys to the province, and stands on the 
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west bank of the river Tzn. ia Lat. 27» 25' N., Long. 1 17° 50' E. 
This river takes its rise in the chain of mountains that divides the 
province of Fo-kien from that of Kiang-sce^ situated to the N.W. of 
the city, and glides from thence, first southward and then eastward 
by the city of Shaa-n-fu. Then serpentining in its course to the south* 
ward, it falls into the river Si, near the town of Siang-lo, whence 
taking first an easterly and tlicn a southerly direction, after receiving 
the waters of the Si-ki, flows past the city of Yen-ping-fu, and finally 
discharges the united waters of these rivers into the river Min. On 
the western side of the same mountains, whence the river Tzu takes 
its rise near the pass of San-kuon, is a river in the province of 
Kiang-see, which, flowing in a direction to the N.W., passes the two 
cities of Kyen-chang-fu and Fu-chew-fu, and falls into the Kan-kiang 
between the two cities of Nan-chang-fu and Lin-kyang-fu. 

(P) Pass near Pu-ciiing-hikn,— The mountains near the Pass 
of Pu-ching-hien, which lie in the direct route from Fu-chew-fu to 
Ilang-chew-fu, are described by Du Ilalde as " being very steep and 
the valleys very deep. They have made this road as even as the nature 
of the ground will permit ; it is paved with square stones, and fur- 
nished with towns full of inns for lodging travellers. On one of 
these mountains they have made stairs, consisting of more than 
three hundred steps of flat stones, which go winding round it to 
render the ascent more easy. This road begins near the town of 
Pu-ching-hien, and continues for near thirty leagues together to 
Kiang-shan-hien. No less than ten thousand porters are here em- 
ployed in carrying goods to and from the province of Che-kiang." 
I have no acquaintance with this pass, but it is evident from the 
number of towns, inns, and porters here spoken of, that this route 
must be a much frequented one, and tliat considerable traflic exists 
on the river Min, to and from the province of Fo-kien, 

TiiANSfORT or TiiK ]ti,Ac:K Tka to Canton. 

(Q.) Inland Tkansi'out. — Almost the whole of the black tea 
is transported by inland carriage to Canton. It is first collected and 
packed at the town of Sing-tsun, situated amidst the mountains of 
Vu-y.e, and from thence conveyed to Tsong-ngan-hien upon rafts, 
each carrying twelve chests. It is then carried by porters across a 
mountainous' and expensive route to Yuen-shan-hien, which journey 
occupies, upon an average, eight days. From this place it is trans- 

' See Ainwinli.i N. 
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ported to Ilo-keu in small boats, which hold about twenty-two 
chests. At Ilo-keu it is landed and transported into larger boats, 
which convey it to Kan-chew-fu. These boats are said to carry 
about two hundred chests ; but in approuchhig the city of Ky-ngan- 
fu, the waters are frequently very shallow, a circumstance which 
not only occasions a detention to the tea on its passage, but the 
transhipment of a certain quantity into smaller boats, to enable 
the larger ones to pass over the shallows. A similar inconvenience 
also prevails near the sources of the two rivers Kan-kiang and Pe- 
kiang, on either side of the mountains which divide the two provinces 
of Kiang-see and Quang-tong". In passing tlic She-pa-tan«, which 
are torrents formed by rocks lying across the bed of the river, some 
skill is required to prevent shipwreck. Alen accustomed to the 
navigation are therefore hired as pilots for this purpose; and it is 
here where the principal damage on tea takes place in its transport 
to Canton. From Kan-chew-fu it is conveyed to Nan-gan-fu iu 
boats, which carry about sixty chests, where it is again landed and 
carried by porters over the great mountains of Ta-moey-lin'' to 

' Mr. Durrow thus speaks of llio liver near Niui-gau-fu : — " At Nan-gau-fu, 
the river lOiu-kiaiig ceases to be iiavigiiblc. iiuloed, [the wluilc of tlic tlirco 
last days' navigation might, witli lu-oiirii^ty, in Kii<;laiid, be called only a ttoiit 
stream ; upon which no nation on earth, e.xccjit tlio Chinese, would have con- 
ceived the idea of floating any kind of craft ; they have however adapted, iu 
an admirable maimer, the form and constriictiun of their vesselii to the nature 
and depth of the navigation. Yet, in several places, the water was so shallow 
that they could not be dragged over, until a channel had been made, by re- 
moving tho stones and gravel with iro)i rakes." 

* The Slic-]m-tan ai-o thus dosoiibcd by the same traveller. "On tho .lid 
of September, wc approached that part of the liver which, on account of tho 
numerous shijiwreclvs that have happened there, is held In no email degree of 
dread by tho Chinese. They call it tlu; She-pa-lan, or eighteen cataracts; 
wliich aro torrents formed by ledges of rock rumiing acioss the bed of the river. 
'J'hey have not, however, any thing very terrific in (Ikmii, not being one half so 
dangerous as the fall at London bri(l<{e about half tld<>. This intricate jiart of the 
river, where inninncrablc pointed roclcs occurred, some above, some even «i(li, 
and otbora just below tho surface of the water, rcMpiired two long days' Kiil 
with a fair breeze, and the fulls becauio more rapid and dangerous the farther 
we :idvanccd. At tho iiftecnth cataract we perceived two or three vessels 
lying against the rocks, with their llat-bottoms upp(>rmost. 

' Thomouiil.ainof Ta-nioey-liii, is thus describi'd by Sir fieorge Staunton: — 
"The mountains which divide the two provinces of lCiau!;[-see and Quang-tong, 
form a cshain running mostly from cast to west, and are n<'arly perpeii<licular to 
the range which proceeds southerly from llaug-ehew-fu. The travellers began in a 
little time to ascend tho highest of those eminences, the summit of which was 
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Nan-hyong-fu, in the province of Qiinng-tong. On their arrival at 
Naii-hyong-fu, the tea is again sliippcd, and carried to Shau-chew- 
fu, where it is transhipped into larger boats, which carry from five 
to eight hundred chests, and thus conveyed to Canton. The whole 
expense of carriage, from the black tea country to Canton, may 
generally be estimated at three tales, six mace per pecul, exclusive 
of duty, which amounts on tea to only three mace per pecul. The 
charge of boat hire varies, as the traffic on the rivers is much or little. 
Transport by Sea. — When the teas are brought by sea to 
Canton, " they are shipped at Sing-tsun, a town situated in the 
Bohea country, each boat carrying about fifty chests. In one day 
they arrive at Vu-ye-ho-keu, where they are then transhipped into 
larger boats, each carrying two hundred chests. They are then 
transported down the river Min to Fu-chew-fu. In the spring, 
when the currents are rapid, in four days they arrive at Fu-chew-fu j 
but in autumn it requires eight. They are then shipped in junks, 
which carry five or six thousand chests each ; and in fourteen or 
fifteen days they arrive at Canton'." 

confounded with tlic clouds above it. Two of those clouds, as they appeared at 
least to be, to some of the spectators, trcre witliout motion, and left a void re- 
gular space between them ; but after tlie trovellere had ascended a long way 
upon a circuitous road, so traced for tlic jjurposo of being practicable for liorse- 
nicn, tlioy were astonished to find that those steady clouds formed, Ihcnisclvcs, 
the summit of the mountain, cut down by dint of labour, to a very considerable 
depth, in order to render the osccnt somewhat less steep. DifBcuIt as this 
passage still continues, it is so much less so than before the top of the mountain 
was thus cut through, that the statue of the mandarin who had it done, is 
honoured with aniche in some of the Chinese temples hereabouts. The moun- 
tain is clothed with pI,iulatious of trees to its utmost height, from whence a 
most extensive and rich prospect opens at once to the eye. A gentle and 
imiform descent of several miles on every Eidc, almost entirely clothed with 
lively verdure, and crowned with towns, villages, and farm-houses, is, as it 
were, to use Mr.Uarrow's expression, ' laid at the feet of the spectator ;' whilst 
distant plains of uiiboimdc-d extent, with mountains rising out of the horizon, 
terminate the view. Towards the northerly point of the compass, appeared, 
however, a tract of waste aud barren ground. The hills scattered over the 
plain appeared, eompai'alivcly to the vast eminence from whence they wero 
viewed, like so many hay-riclts j as is, indeed, the distant appearance of many 
other Chinese hills. The town of Nau-gan-fu, which the travellers had lately 
left, from their present situation seemed merely to be a heap of tiles, while the 
river that passed by it was like a shining line." Fonnidable, however, os this 
mountain appears by the above description of this ingenious and well-informed 
author, the cxi>ense of porterage of tesis across it amounts to only three mace 
per pecul. ' Chinese manuscript. 
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(Q a) Now when the transhipments of the tea, the carriage by 
porters, the length, of time, aud other inconveniences of the inner 
passage are considered, it requires very Uttle illustration to prove 
that, in a good state of navigation, the transport by sea would be a 
considerable saving. Some of the Chinese reckon it a half, and none 
less than a third, when the junks are successful in their passage ; 
but the risks from pirates, the bad construction of their vessels, igno- 
rance of insurance, and perhaps a natural timidity of character, 
added to an aversion to the sea, present such difficulties to the minds 
of these people, that few persons, and these principally adventurers, 
give the passage by sea a preference. 

It is therefore diflicult to ascertain with much precision the 
expense of transport from the Bohea country to Fu-chew-fu. 

M. C. 

One person reckons it from Sing-tsun to Kien-ning-fu I 2 
And from Kien-ning-fu to Fu-chew-fu 2 



Making the whole expense of carriage 3 



Another makes it only i*^ of a dollar, or 2 mace, 8 candareens, 8 
cash per pecul ; but a third, 6 mace 8 candareens. I am inclined to 
think the two first accounts the most deserving of credit ; but we 
will take the mean, and reckon it 4 niacc 3 candareens per pecul. 

T. M. C. C. 

Thus the inland carriage to Canton, exclusive of duties, being ~l - 

per pecul J 

Aud the carriogo to Fu-chew-fu only 4 3 

The saving on carriage would amount to, per i>ccul 3 2 2 



Expenses of Packing, and Inland TuANsroiix of Teas 

FllOM Fo-KIEN AND CaNTON. 

(Q b) ExrENSE Ol' I'ackinc. 

Bhig-tsuu, Iloug master every two clicsts 2 2 4 

IMtlu expouBcs 10 

Quarter chests ^ 3 6 

Paper covering to chests 4 G 

Canistera 4 

Kxpcnsc of {lacking t> 

Vltto bauibuo mats J) 

Ditto writing the chop name on tliu iiiiUs 2 

Ditto roi>8 2 

Tales every two chcsls 1 3 16 
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Expense or Tiiansport. 



T. M. c. c. 



From Slitg-bun to Tsong-ngan-liicn, on rafts. ITocli rafti n i n « 

carries twelve cbcsts per iieculj 

Tsong-ngan-hien Hong expenses 10 

Cooley hire frorti Tsong-ngan-liien to Yucn-slian-liien 12 6 

Yucn-slian-hien Hong expcnsrs ', 8 

From Yuen-slian-liicn, in small boiits to Ho-keu-cliin. Eaclil _ « o rt 

boat carries twenty-two clicsls J 

Ilo-kcu-cliin Hong expenses 12 

Ho-kc«-cliin security boats to ICan-chew-fu. These boats'! » .. o « 

. i y (» .-I 

carry about 200 chests J 

Government duties at lOin-clicw-fn , 118 

Kan-cliew-fu security boats to Nan-ngan-fu. Each boat"J^ o 9 " o 

cai-ries about sixty chests J 

Nan-ngan-fu Hong expenses I 1 

Cooley biro from Nan-ngan-fu to Nan-hyong-fu 3 

Nan-hyong-fu Hong expenses 110 

Nan-hyong-fu security boats to Sbau-chew-fu. Each boat 1 n i k n 

carries 130 chests J 

Imperial duties at Shau-chcw-fu 12 2 

Shau-chew-fu security boats to Quang-chew-fu (Canton). L n -i n n 

Each boat carries about COO chests J 

Quang-chew-fu custom master, present 3 



Total expense of transport, i)erpecul, tales, 3 



2 



(Q c) ExrENSE or Cahriaoe. 

The amount of carriage from Tsong-ngnn-hien to Canton 3 2 

Duty, Knn-chew-fu 0.118 

Shau-dhew-fu 0.122 

Present, Quang-chew-fu, custom master 0.030 2 7 

[Per pcrul, exclusive of duties, tales, 3 5 



The River Min. 

(R) Tlie only navigable river of importance in the province of 
Fo-kien is the river Min, one of tlie branches of which divides itself 
into several small streams that flow in and about the mountains of 
Vu-ye, the country in wliich the black tea is produced. To the 
southvfard of these mountains, at the town of Kien-yang-hicn, these 
several streams unite, and thou flow in a S.E. direction to Kien-ning- 
fu. This is a city of much trade, as it lies in the way of all goods 
that pass «n and down the river, to and from the provinces of Tchc- 
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kiang and Kiang-nan ; and upon a census taken in 1 790, was found 
to contain a population of about 2C0,000 inhabitants'. This branch 
of the river begins to be navigable at the town of Tsong-ngan-hi«n, 
situated about ten miles to the N.E. of the tea country. Another 
branch begins to be navigable near the town of Pu-ching-hicn, about 
ninety miles to the N.E. of Kien-ning-fu. About ten miles to the 
north of this latter city these two branches unite, and then flowing 
for about forty miles in a direction nearly south, pass the city of 
Yen-ping-fu. Here, after receiving the waters of three other rivers, 
the Tzu, the Si, and the Si-ki, whose sources lie in the S.W. part 
of the province, the river then takes a course nearly S.E., and flows 
into the sea about thirty miles below the city of Fu-chcw-fu, the 
capital of the province. Its distance from Ycu-ping-fu is about 110 
miles, making the whole course of the river, from the towns of 
Tsong-ngan-hien and Pu-ching-hien, about 2/0 miles. Ogilby ob- 
serves, that " from the town of Pu-ching-hien to Kiu-keu, the river 
falls with great force of water through valleys, rocks, and cliffs ; but 
from thence glides on but slowly. In three days they go from the 
above town to Fu-chew-fu with the stream, whereas they are fifteen 
days towing up against it." The Fo-kien merchants say, that in 
spring, the currents then being rapid, in four days the teas are trans- 
ported down to Fu-chew-fu, but in autumn it requires eight. The 
Dutch embassy under Van Ilooru, in 1 667, which passed up this 
river in the mouth of February, on their way to Pekin, were (exclu- 
sive of stoppages at certain towns) about seventeen days on their 
passage from Fu-chew-fa to Pu-ching-hien, and seven days on their 
return in the months of September and November. 

Fu-chew-fu. The Capital of the Phovince of Fo-kien. 

(S) "This city presid«s over nine cities of the third order. 
Besides the Fu-yen, the Tsong-tu, who is the governor-general both 
of this province and that of Tcliu-kluiig, resides here. It is famous 
for the advantage of its situation, the greatness of its trade, multitude 
of its literati, fertility of its soil, beauty of its river, which carries tiie 
largest barks in the empire up to the walls ; and lastly, for its admi- 
rable bridge of above a hundred arches, built with fair white stone, 
across the bay. All its little hills are full of cedars, orange and 
lemon trees*." By the chart in the Appendix, taken from Dalrym- 

■ This account of the population of Kicu-ning-fii in taken from a Cliiucsc 
slalislical work of recent publication. 
" l>ii Halilo. 
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pie's collection, the harbour seems to contain a suflicient depth of 
water for ships of the greatest burden. This port appears to be 
known to the English by the name of Ting-hay harbour, from the 
circumstance of the Canton having been piloted here by a fisliermau, 
7th August, 1 797. Ilorsburg observes, " she anchored in seven and a 
half fathoms of blue mud opposite the town, entirely surrounded by 
land. To the westward of this harbour is a deep and extensive bay, 
formed by the two points of Ting-hay and May-how-sou." Tlie 
same axithor observes that " the river Chang ' falls into the bottom 
of this bay, and about seven leagues up stands the city of Fu-chew- 
fu ; at the entrance of the river there are several islands and banks 
separated by narrow channels from each other, and a little inside 
these banks is six or seven fathoms Vater." 

Port in Kiang-nan. 

(T) It is doubtful whether ships of heavy burden can enter the 
river Yang-tse-kiang. This port is thus described by Du Halde: 
"The breadth and depth of the Yang-tse-kiang rendered Nankin 
formerly an excellent port. The famous corsair, who besieged it in 
the late troubles, passed easily up to it ; but at present the great 
barks, or rather the Chinese vessels of carriage, do not enter the 
river, cither because the mouth is stopped up of itself, or that tlie 
Chinese, out of policy, make no more use of it, that the knowledge of 
it by degrees may be lost." It is certain, however, that much of the 
Kiang-nan cotton, brought inland to the southern provinces, is carried 
up the Yang-tse-kiang in 'junks. It is shipped at the town of Tong- 
chew, situated at the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, and is carried up 
that river as far as Kyeu-kiang-fu, in the province of Kiang-see, 
where it is transhipped into vessels of smaller size, and conveyed to 
Canton. Similar doubts are also expressed by the same author 
respecting the entrance of the river Sien-taug-kiang,' which flows 
past the city of llaiig-clic\v-fu, the capital of Tche-kiang. " The 
river opposite the city is about 4000 geometrical paces iu breadth, 
but ships cannot enter it because of its shallows." Supposing 
neither of these rivers to be accessible to ships of heavy burden, 
the port of Shang-hay-hien, near the city of Song-kiang-fu, should 
be surveyed. The same author gives the following description of 
these places : " The city of Song-kiang-fu is built in the water, and 

' The iininc of lliis river is Mill, not Cliaiig. Cliaiig I imagine to lie a 
corruption of the word Kiang or Chiung, wliicli iu the Chineso langnngo signi- 
fies a river. 
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tlie Chinese ships, or rather vessels of carriage, enter it on every 
side, and so pass to the sea, which is not far distant. The extraor- 
dinary quantity of cotton and lovely calicos of all sorts, wherewith 
it furnishes not only the empire, but also foreign countries, render it 
famous, and of very great resort. It has but four cities under its 
jurisdiction, but it is neither the less fertile nor rich on tliat score, 
for though these cities are of the third order, they may compare witli 
the best for magnitude, the extraordinary resort of merchants from 
all parts throughout the year, and the didercnt sorts of commerce 
carried on there ; such is for instance the town of Shung-hay-hicn, 
where ships from Fo-kien are continually entering, and others sailing 
out to trade with Japan." This town is placed by Du Ilalde in lat. 
31" 9' N., but other authorities place it in 30° 14' and IC. 

The importance, however, of Shang-hay-hien, as a port of trade, 
must depend upon the city of Su-chew-fu not being accessible to 
ships of heavy burden. For if European vessels could pass suHi- 
ciently high up any of the rivers leading to Su-chew-fu to enable a 
factory to be established in that city, and any sacrifice of geogra- 
phical position be deemed advisable to insure the residence of a 
viceroy at the port of trade, then Su-chew-fu, from possessing this, 
among other important advantages, would perhaps be the most 
eligible situation in all China for the import trade. 

HI- Mr. Luidsay, in speaking of Shaiig-liai-hicii, observes, "Considering 
llic extraordinary advantages which this place possesses for foreign tradn, it Is 
woudeiful Uiat it has not attracted more oLscrvation. One of the main causes of 
its inipoi'tance is found in its fine harbour and navigable river (tlio Woo-Sung). 
by wliicli, in point of fact, Shang-hai is tlie seaport of the Yang-tse-kiang, and 
the principal emporium of Eastern Asia, the n.ativo trade of it greatly exceeding 
even that of Canton. In seven days, upwards of 400 jiiuks, varying in size 
from 100 to 400 tons, passed AVoo-Sung, and iiroccodod to Sliang-hai. Dmiug 
the first part of our slay, most of these vessels were the north country junks, 
witli fonr masts, from Tien-tsiii, and various imits of Alauchcw Taitaiy. l!ut 
during tlio hitter part of our slay, the ]''o-lcicn junks hegau to pour in, to 
the number of thirty and forty per day. Many of those were from Formosa, 
Canton, the Eastern Archipelago, Cocliin China, and Siam. Conunodious 
wharfs and large warcliotiscs occupy the banks of tbo river, which is deep 
enough to allow junks to come and unload alongside of them ; in tlie middle it 
has from six to eight fathoms, and is nearly half a mile in breadth." 

There can be uo doubt of the importance of Shang-hui-hien as an emporium 
for imports ; but to free uS from the vexatious and extortions of the iufiirior 
olficers of government, it would bo necess.T,ry to establish cither a factory at 
8u-chcu-fu, or the residence of sonic olliccr in tbut city empowered to hold 
tUrect communication with the viceroy. 



